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British Book Week 


FLORA B. LUDINGTON 


Miss Ludington is chairman of the A.L.A. International Relations Board, 
which is sponsoring British Book Week. 


HE AMERICAN PEOPLE probably 

TF teow more about their British Allies 
than they do about any of the others. The 
fact that there is no language barrier 
makes the librarians’ task easier when sup- 
plying books about Great Britain. But 
just because of this is there not a danger 
that we assume too much knowledge? Re- 
ports come from England that there’s un- 
precedented interest in our novels, poetry, 
drama, economics, and history. It is also 
reported that their lecture audiences, right 
down to munitions workers, are able to 
ask intelligent questions based on sound 
preknowledge. ‘Those well-primed Brit- 
ishers then meet American soldiers and 
find them not too well informed about 
their own country’s history and strikingly 
uninterested in the British. If true of our 
men in service it is doubtless also true of 
those of us who are staying at home. 

What should we be reading about? 
The dramatic events of the past four years 
have been told on the radio, the screen, 
and in print. We know less about the un- 
dramatic. For understanding our British 
Allies we need to answer these questions: 

What do the British think about us? 
About their other Allies, especially Russia? 

What is the difference between British 
and American democracy ? 

What are the British hoping for in the 
postwar world? 

What of British imperialism ? 

What is the power of public opinion in 
Great Britain as compared to ours? 


What does British labor think? How 
does it function? 


What are British women doing to help the 
war effort? 

What of social security in postwar Brit- 
ain? 

What of everyday life in England, Scot- 
land, Wales? What was it like before the 
war? How has it changed? What does the 
future hold? 


What are British schools like? Are they 
apt to change? How? 


The answers to some of these questions 
can be found in books, periodicals, and 
pamphlets. Some of the books are still 
to be written, some are books we have on 
our library shelves, for the fundamental 
character of the British people has not 
changed. School and children’s librarians 
should make a special effort to secure ap- 
propriate books, for it is our children and 
young people who, it is hoped, will con- 
tinue the practice of cultural lend-lease 
in the postwar world. 

A year ago the London Times Literary 
Supplement stated editorially, ‘There is 
no war work nor peace work more vital 
than that which is done by publishers, 
booksellers, and librarians to make avail- 
able to the increasing numbers of English- 
reading people the knowledge which will 
enable them to understand and like each 
other.” For that reason the International 
Relations Board of the Association is spon- 
soring British Book Week, October 24 
to 30. 
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Books as Ambassadors of Goodwill 


PRISCILLA D. EDIE 


Miss Edie is children’s librarian of the Nathan Straus Branch of the 
New York Public Library. 


O UR CHILDREN have heard the story 
of London’s “thrice-time” Lord 
Mayor. For years they have known Peter 
Rabbit, The Three Bears, Alice in Won- 
derland, The Wind in the Willows, Mary 
Poppins, and many more without, per- 
haps, being aware of their British origin. 
Through picture books, then in stories, 
they have learned unconsciously about the 
British and their ways: their love of 
gardens, of afternoon tea, and of the out- 
of-doors, of their devotion to the sea, and 
of their staunch fights for their rights and 
liberties. 

At a library celebration in honor of 
Beatrix Potter, the children learned that 
“Tom Kitten’s house” was once the au- 
thor’s home and that it stands just as it is 
pictured in The Roly Poly Pudding. The 
Tailor of Gloucester became more real 
and vivid in an exhibit combining the book 
with pictures of the English city and 
cathedral. Near by, with Realms of Gold 
and the Horn Book opened to the pages 
concerning Beatrix Potter, stood a shelf of 
her little books. 

Anne Carroll Moore’s books overflow 
with ideas that could be crystallized into 
effective but easily assembled exhibits and 
programs. An evening of ballads might 
be fun, using Adam of the Road as a 


The old ballads could be 
told or read or sung. Phonograph record- 
ings can be used if local talent is lacking. 

One need not be afraid to recommend 
British books for fear of a “too British 
atmosphere.” A Negro boys’ club voted 
Arthur Ransome one of its favorite au- 
thors; yet his books are decidedly British 
in tone and atmosphere. Thrilled with 
the performance of Maurice Evans as 
Richard II, these same boys, who had no 
connection with Britain, developed a pas- 
sion for books on British history. Quot- 
ing lines from “our play,” re-enacting 
scenes at a moment’s notice, they lived 
that spring in “this sceptered isle . . . this 
England.” 

British Book Week is a good time to 
discover how many best-loved stories have 
come from England. Exhibits of nursery 
books and picture stories; story hours, us- 
ing cycles of Robin Hood and King 
Arthur stories; P.T.A. programs on Eng- 
lish books which must not be missed; dio- 
ramas of scenes from English books; 
sketches of favorite characters from Eng- 
land; guessing games and quiz programs 
to identify incidents or people from Eng- 
lish tales—these are a few of the ways in 
which boys and girls may gain awareness 
of our indebtedness to English authors. 


springboard. 
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Understanding Britain through Books 


HELEN E. HAINES 


The author of Living with Books and What’s in a Novel discusses books which will 
help to promote Anglo-American friendship. 


HE ENGLISH are both the most united 
y eat the most divided of great peoples. 
In moments of great crisis they discover hid- 
den though not unexpected sources of na- 
tional strength in their mutual trust. They 
do not expect to let each other down or to 
be let down. No nation is less subject to 
the panic fear of internal treason. When 
disaster comes the Englishman does not at 
once look for a scapegoat; he looks for a 
leader or leaders. He does not think that 
he has been betrayed—merely that his af- 
fairs have been mismanaged. He does not 
shout, “Each for himself,” but “Stick to- 
gether.” 
D. W. Brogan in The English People 


Again, for the second time in a quarter- 
century, war has brought the United 
States and Britain into a partnership dedi- 
But today’s 
wartime alliance has greater depth, more 
compulsive mutual dependence for the 
present and the future, than had that of 
the First World War, for now both coun- 
tries are bound together in a struggle to 
ensure their own democratic survival and 
to maintain the liberties won through 
centuries-old endeavor. As the war goes 
on, Americans and Britons are working 
together successfully and efficiently, with 
mutual respect and admiration, in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia; and as victory ap- 
proaches and military operations give way 
to problems of peace and postwar adjust- 
ment, it becomes ever of more vital im- 


cated to a common purpose. 


portance to bring the American and 
English public together in a friendliness 
and unity that will overcome the handicap 
of national differences. 

In our life as a people kinship with 
Britain is a fundamental element. Its 
bases are not in race roots, strong as these 
may be, but in the American heritage of 
English language, English literature, and 
English political background. Speech, 
cultural traditions, democratic ideals held 
in common make a bond that should be 
strong enough to withstand corrosion. 
But antagonisms, misunderstandings, and 
indifferences have always been present in 
that bond. And today those antagonisms 
and misunderstandings are fomented in 
support of a “nationalist” movement 
within the United States to divide Ameri- 
cans and let the Axis win the peace, even 
thouga ‘t loses the war. The means to 
mutu:! understanding between America 
and Britain lie in common aims and action, 
in factual knowledge, in shared experience 
(personal or vicarious), in mental and 
spiritual fellowship. And these means in 
their fullest, most various, and simplest 
manifestations are available to every one 
of us in books. Through books we can 
share a people’s life and know their life- 
springs. Through books which depict the 
English character and way of life as it 
has been formed in time and place, and 
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record and assess the part that Britain has 
played in the war, we can build that under- 
standing on which alone lasting friendship 
can be based and a peacetime world of 
“unity in diversity’’ made possible. 

The present commentary is merely a 
“token” indication of books that offer 
understanding of Britain (and England 
is the Britain) to 
readers. 


core of American 
Limitation of space makes ade- 
and 


emphasis has been laid not on contro- 


quate representation impossible, 
versy—materials for which are only too 
familiar and too abundant—but on fair- 
minded observation and on self-portrayal. 
The fifty-odd titles here noted, however, 
should give an illuminating overview of 
Britain in its historic backgrounds and 
evolutionary growth, of the English scene 
that is the seedbed of the English charac- 
ter, and of that character as it manifests 
itself in everyday life, in time of peril and 
disaster, and in the contrasts and contra- 
dictions of individual personalities. 
EMERSON’S STUDY 

The English character and way of life, 
rooted in time, slow in processes of change, 
complex in structure and surface, received 
perhaps its most searching study by an 
outside observer nearly a hundred years 


ago. Emerson’s English Traits still re- 
mains a foundation stone in building 


understanding of Britain. To the ques- 
tions—why is England England and what 
are the elements of that power which the 
English hold over other nations ?—Emer- 
son brought philosophic insight, keen per- 
ceptiveness, a generous spirit, and clear- 
eyed objectivity. The English do not 
change much, and these dozen chapters, 
short but comprehensive, on land, race, 
abilities, manners, tradition, wealth, re- 
ligion, and other concomitants of English 
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character, are valid and 


today. 


enlightening 


Two excellent studies of prewar vin- 
Cohen-Portheim’s England, 
the Unknown Isle and I Discover England 
by the sharp-sighted young Frenchwoman, 
Odette 


under the mounting inflow of new publica- 


tage—Paul 


Keun—maintain their values 


tions. Among the latter D. W. Brogan’s 
The English People is intended to explain 
England to Americans: to set forth Eng- 
lish character, ways of living and thinking, 
the institutions now developing, the pur- 
poses now being shaped for the world of 
tomorrow, and the differences between the 
English of the 1940’s and those of the 
Victorian age or the Edwardian years. 
The book has sound organization and a 
vigorous informality; there is tang of 
humor, a shrewd practical realism, and a 
genuine understanding of human (espe- 
It discerns oddi- 
English 
but it registers 


cially English) nature. 


ties and _ inconsistencies—the 


admittedly are “queer,” 
the strength, the great qualities of self- 
judgment, of moral principle, of sustained 
purpose, that are their attributes. Ernest 
Barker’s Britain and the British People is 
an admirable example of compression and 
readability by a writer of authority, who 
manages to convey within less than one 
hundred and fifty pages the character of 
the people, the nature of their government 
and institutions, their social and profes- 


sional interests and activities. 


NoveELs OF ENGLISH LIFE 


The novel is the great common medium 
of social history, and in British fiction the 
British character and the British way of 
life have fullest revelation. Galsworthy’s 
the defects and 
era; Arnold 


Tale is 


Forsyte Saga mirrors 


qualities of a class and an 


Bennett’s The Old Wives’ 
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moulded from the solid substance of lower 
middle-class living; Victoria Sackville- 
West’s The Edwardians, Sassoon’s Mem- 
oirs of a Fox-Hunting Man, E. M. 
Delafield’s Diary of a Provincial Lady, and 
Jan Struther’s Mfrs. Miniver all illumi- 
nate different but fundamental aspects of 
English character; while the topsy-turvy 
schoolboy fantasia of T. H. White’s The 
Sword in the Stone distils those deep traits 
of race that make the British temperament, 
as Emerson said, “a sea to which all storms 
are superficial.” 


HIsTorRicAL BACKGROUNDS 


Greater American familiarity with his- 
toric British backgrounds is important as 
aid to understanding. G. M. Trevelyan’s 
A Shortened History of England and his 
English Social History (both in 1942 edi- 
tions) are basic works by one of the fore- 
most English historians, who with rich 
scholarship and a farsighted view presents 
Britain’s historic and social evolution from 
the remote past to the twentieth century. 
In Arthur Bryant’s Pageant of England 
the changing social structure taking shape 
during the hundred years 1840 to 1940 is 
set forth with vigor and distinction. 

There is more immediate appeal in two 
books of joint Anglo-American authorship, 
specifically designed to make Britain 
better comprehended by Americans. Of 
these, The Making of Modern Britain by 
J. B. Brebner and Allan Nevins carries 
its compact, graphic, readable record of 
British progress from the earliest times to 
Sept. 1, 1939, and lays its emphasis on the 
development of representative government 


through slow evolution and compromise 
rather than by violent revolution. History 
of the English-Speaking Peoples by R. B. 
Mowat, of the University of Bristol, and 
Preston Slosson, of the University of 


Michigan, gives us for the first time a 
history that presents the English-speaking 
nations as a whole and relates them to one 
another in an interesting and significant 
pattern. 

There is the fascination of great ad- 
venture in J. A. Williamson’s rendering 
of Britain’s seafaring annals, The Ocean 
in English History ; and M. D. Anderson's 
unpretentious small volume, Design for a 
Journey, holds a treasure store of little- 
known lore of history, tradition, art, and 
architecture. Signs and portents of the 
immediate present are projected with 
irresistible power and irony in the pic- 
torial commentaries (4 Cartoon History 
of Our Times and On the War) of David 
Low, whose pencil for twenty years has 
been one of the strongest weapons in the 
arsenal of democracy; while in Elliott and 
Hall’s composite volume, The British 
Commonwealth at War, which is offered 
as “a tract for the times” in favor of 
British-American collaboration, ‘essays by 
ten contributors describe the mobilization 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
for total war up to the time the United 
States entered the conflict. 


THE ENGLISH SCENE 
The “spirit of place” is enshrined in 
the Englishman’s heart. Love of the land, 
a deep inherent joy in “This precious stone 
. This blessed 
plot,” breathes through English literature, 


set in the silver sea. 


finds expression in English living, and runs 
deep in the underground stream of the 
English character. The English scene in 
all its aspects finds depiction in a wealth 
of contemporary literature that cannot be 
touched upon here. I would note only 
Samuel Chamberlain’s beautiful selection 
of etchings that portray “This Realm, 
This England;” that lovely “gardener’s 
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chronicle,’ Four Hedges, in which Clare 
Leighton, linking her text and her per- 
fected art of wood engraving, follows the 
March 
garden perched on a slope of the Chiltern 
hills; This Is and 


Grimsditch’s pictorial exposition of the 


months from April to in her 


England, Holme 
English people and English living, with 
its guide-path of commentary meandering 
through scenes of town and countryside, 
of sport and work and pleasuring, of pot- 
teries, pubs, and Houses of Parliament; 
and Britain in Pictures, the series of small, 
attractive volumes, in which Edmund 
Blunden tells of English Villages, Vic- 
toria Sackville-West of English Country 
Houses, and other English writers present 
other aspects of British life. 


RECENT Books 

But it is from a body of literature that 
has come into being in the last four years 
that the American reader will draw full- 
est understanding. Enlightenment and 
inspiration radiate from the books that 
reflect the unity of spirit, the fortitude 
and unyielding purpose that carried Brit- 
Blood, 


Sweat, and Tears, first volume of Win- 


ain through her “finest hour.” 
ston Churchill’s war speeches, holds the 
essence of that crucial year when, after 
the fall of France, England stood alone 
in a hostile or crushed or aloof world and 
from the well-springs of her being drew 
the power to withstand and defy destruc- 
tion. In this and the two succeeding 
volumes the unfoldment of the war, event 
by event, is set forth with the magic of 
great eloquence, the directness of candor, 
and the impact of unflinching realism, by 
the leader who in his own personality 
embodies the traditional British genius. 
The Battle of Britain, from the time the 


German army broke the French line in 
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May Dunkirk 


through 


and the 


bombings and devastation of the English 


1940 


cities, was England’s supreme experience, 
supreme in the collective life which js a 
country’s history and supreme in the indi- 
vidual life of its people. It is reflected, 
in simple clear glimpses of reality, in 
Margaret Kennedy’s diary narrative, 
Where Stands a Wingéd Sentry; in The 
Oaken Heart, Margery Allingham’s calm, 
detailed record of the impact of war on 
a little English village; in Ralph Inger- 
Report on November, 
1940; and in Digging for Mrs. Miller, 
John Strachey’s quiet, almost casual ac- 


soll’s England, 


count of an air-raid warden’s experience 
in the London bombings. 

Notable among other records of these 
years are Allan Nevins’ short objective 
study, This Is England Today, Margaret 
Culkin Banning’s Letters from England, 
Summer 1942, and I. A. R. Wylie’s warm, 
vivid report of what English people were 
J. B. Priest- 
ley’s Britain at War is a panoramic survey 


thinking and doing in 1942. 


in distinctive pictures and compact crisp 
text of English men and women of every 
rank and type: an illuminating and stir- 
ring presentment. Somewhat akin is the 
beautiful volume, Generation Risen—“not 
so much a record as a tribute to some 
of the young people who have come for- 
ward to save the nation in her danger” — 
in which Edward Seago’s delicate pencil 
drawings of tank crews, soldiers, pilots, 
ambulance drivers, despatch riders, land 
girls, instinct with youth and gentleness, 
are accompaniment and theme for poems 
by John Masefield. Absorbing and 
thrilling for any reader is Combined 
Operations: The Official Story of the 
Commandos, in which Hilary St. George 
recorder for the 


Saunders, anonymous 


British government, reports the achieve- 
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ments of soldiers, sailors, and airmen or- 
ganized in the special forces known as the 
Commandos: impersonal sagas of stark 
heroism, invincible courage, ruthless action. 

All these aspects of Britain’s war ex- 
perience are illuminated in English novels 
of the last four years which in themselves 
are contributions to Anglo-American un- 
derstanding. Philip Gibbs in three nov- 
els follows the effects of the war on 
English life and points of view, with sus- 
tained if somewhat muted actuality. 
Phyllis Bottome’s London Pride fitly ap- 
plies the name of the little flower which 
springs up perennially in the cracks of 
London pavement to a simple, moving 
evocation of slum children in the perils 
of the blitz. 


deepen understanding and transmit emo- 


Of the many novels that 


tional realization of Britain at war, men- 
tion can only be made of Nevil Shute’s 
Pied Piper (gentle, sensitive transmission 
of courage, loyalty, and devotion) and 
Landfall (channel air patrol in the early 
days of the war); Priestley’s Black-out 
in Gretley (undercurrents of British fas- 
cism) and Daylight on Saturday (workers 


‘Publications 


Allingham, Margery. 
Anderson, M. D. 

1940. 140p. $2. 
Arey, J. S. Night Duty. Doubleday, 1943. 


The Oaken Heart. 
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Banning, Margaret Culkin. Letters from England, Summer 10942. 


$2.50. 
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Britain in Pictures. Collins, London, 1940-42. 


Volumes include: Blunden, E. C. 


Sackville-West, Victoria. English Country Houses ($1.35, Toronto). 
Brogan, D. W. 


$3. 





Doubleday, 1941. 305p. $3. 


English Villages ($1.25, Toronto); and 


The English People; Impressions and Observations. Knopf, 1943. 295p. 


in an aircraft factory); Arey’s Night 
Duty (service in a bombed London hos- 
pital) ; Greenwood’s The Squad Goes Out 
(A.R.P. ambulance squad in London blitz 
of 1940) ; Claymore’s Flare Path (North 
Sea bomber patrol) ; Brophy’s Spearhead 
(Commando training and action); and 
H. E. Bates’ There’s Something in the Air 
(sketches of R.A.F. activities). 

In this and other British war fiction is 
manifestation of the change the war has 
brought to English fiction—a change long 
needed there and in American fiction as 
well—as the older alloys of cynicism, bit- 
terness, and defeatism have been burned 
out in the crucible of- suffering and peril 
by the inner flame of fortitude and self- 
devotion. British novelists are beginning 
to realize and portray the unsung quali- 
ties, the simple matter-of-fact courage, the 
instinctive kindnesses, and the quiet use- 
fulness with which plain, ordinary, every- 
day people meet the shattering insecurities, 
the incredible realities of war. 

“Britain of 1942,” says J. B. Priestley, 
‘is a far better country than Britain of 
1939.” 


eNen tioned 


‘ 


Macmillan (Cambridge University Press), 


244p. $2.50. 
Harper, 1943. 315p. 
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So You’re Celebrating British 
Book Week! 


OLGA M. PETERSON 


A.L.A. Public Relations Assistant 


AYBE you re just going to put up the 
British Book Week poster and dis- 
play a few books; or maybe you're arrang- 
ing a program that will involve everybody 
on your list from the clergyman to the 
editor. Maybe you belong to the school 
which swears by committees or maybe life 
has taught you to do things yourself if you 
want them done. In any case, you want 
to know what materials you can get to 
help you celebrate British Book Week and 
where you can get them. 

Last month’s 4.L.Ad. Bulletin referred 
to the packets of material available from 
the British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
Those who send their names and addresses 
will receive six scenic posters of Britain, a 
colored war map, a pictorial chart of Brit- 
ish history, a catalog of prepared exhibits, 
a catalog of films, a children’s book list 
especially prepared for British Book Week 
by the British Library of Information, a 
long bibliography on British civilization 
and institutions, and an assortment of 
literature of general public interest. 
Among these pamphlets will be a copy of 
J. B. Priestley’s Britain at War; Dudley 
Stamp’s The Face of Britain, a summary 
of Britain’s racial and social backgrounds; 
two pamphlets on British peace aims; and 
several other pamphlets. If you don’t 


want the table d’hote packet, you can have 
separate items a la carte. 

In addition to the British Information 
Services’ films recommended in the Sep- 
tember Bulletin, we want to mention 
Listen to Britain, “sights and sounds of a 
people at war,” and films on children and 
adolescents, suitable for schools or teach- 
ers colleges. “The sound tracks in several 
of these films are hard on American ears, 
and librarians should consider well the 
acoustics of the room where the films are 
to be shown. 

The A.L.A. has a poster (see frontis- 
piece and prices listed in caption). ‘The 
Public Relations Division will also send 
free on request a form newspaper release 
with blanks for insertion of local interest, 
a sheet of radio spot announcements, and 
a sheet of newspaper fillers. There is also 
a limited supply of reprints of Robert 
Sherwood’s “British Book Week: Lend- 
Lease of Ideas Among Nations” which ap- 
peared in the September Bulletin. 

Two loan packets will be available from 
the U. S. Office of Education Information 
Exchange and should be ordered by num- 
ber—Packet XXIV-G-1, “Great Britain: 
Social Services and Wartime Education ;” 
Packet X XIV-G-2, “Great Britain: Gov- 
vernment, War Effort, Peace Aims.” 


The minimum menu for the week, we 
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hope, will be an exhibit or two, some kind 
of open house at the library, programs for 
clubs and school classes, a little news- 
paper and radio publicity, and a short 
mimeographed book list. ‘The more plans 
expand, the more effective will be this first 
organized effort by libraries to interpret 
our collaborators in the postwar world. 
EXHIBITS 

Plan an exhibit on English authors who 
developed in their writings the British 
concepts of democracy and social progress, 
beginning with the Magna Carta, ending 
with the Beveridge: report, and hitting the 
high spots of the centuries in between. 

Illustrate the common cultural heritage 
of Britain and the United States, using 
prints of paintings, manuscripts or rare 
editions or everyday editions of classic 
British authors, local private collections 
This type of 
exhibit should be used to stimulate inter- 


of china, glass, or silver. 


est and attract people to a more significant 
program of events. 

Build an exhibit on “Young Britain 
Today” around the pictorial article in Life 
for July 12, 1943, entitled “Young Brit- 
ain.” The pictures can be cut out and 
mounted. ‘The text will provide leads for 
the selection of related books. Compara- 
ble pictures and books about young Ameri- 
ca could be combined in this exhibit. 

Other magazine articles which might 
provide the idea and the nucleus for an 
exhibit Life, 
June 14, 1943; “Blood, Toil, Tears, and 


are “Literary England,” 


Sweat,” National Geographic, August 
1942; “Rural Britain Carries On,” Na- 
tional Geographic, October 1941. 
Portraits of prominent contemporary 
Britons could be posted with a typed list 


of questions similar to those used on the 


radio program ‘““What’s My Name?” Be- 
sides giving the public information in 
pellet form, this exhibit should direct at- 
tention to readable biographies. 

Cartoons about British life from Wil- 
liam Hogarth to David Low would make 
an effective exhibit and could utilize books 
A library with a 
long file of Punch could adapt this idea 


from several periods. 


very easily. 

A school library could launch a poster 
contest for students or interest the draw- 
ing teacher in assigning a British Book 
Week poster as a class project, results to 
be displayed in the library. 

Picture maps of British literature are 
available from the R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, 62 W. 45th St., New York City, at 
$2.50 each for England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; from Colortext, Inc., 646 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, for $1 per set. 
The latter is more suitable for children’s 
rooms and elementary schools. 

Displays should be arranged outside the 
library if possible. If time and resources 
make this impossible, the British Book 
Week poster should be displayed in stores, 
schools, and public buildings with a sign 
directing people to the library. The price 
for ten posters is less than twice the price of 


one. 


Book Lists AND OTHER PROMOTION 
PIECES 


Available book lists on Britain were 
listed in the September Bulletin. These 
can be checked by the library’s resources 
and then broken up into several short lists 
for distribution from the desk and at meet- 
ings. Attractive bookmarks can be made 
by stenciling the design of the poster at 
the top and listing below a brief selection 
books. folder 


of appropriate Another 
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distributed in the library, at schools, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, churches, etc., should list 
British Book Week activities, planned 
either by the library or by other commun- 
ity groups. Short quiz sheets can pose 
questions which may be answered by quo- 
tations, the whole advertising the fact that 
the library is observing British Book 
Week. The magazine Britain, published 
by the British Information Services (an- 
nual subscription, $1; single copies, 10¢) 
carries a monthly quiz which can be copied 
without permission. Quotes and pictures 
from this periodical can be adapted in the 
same way. 


PROGRAMS IN THE LIBRARY 


Speakers for library programs may be 
available within the community. There 
may be a man who worked for the Ford 
Motor Company or an American banking 
office in London who can tell from experi- 
ence just what differences make Anglo- 
American adjustment difficult and what 
rewards make adjustment worth while. 
If the library is not in touch with such a 
person, the English-Speaking Union has 
expressed its willingness to help in cities 
where there are branches. Other speakers 
may be secured from the history or gov- 
ernment department of a nearby college. 
The British Information Services often 
can supply speakers, and Books Across the 
Sea, an organization of volunteer work- 
ers, has generously offered to provide 
speakers without fee or expenses whenever 
possible. May Lamberton Becker, under 
the auspices of Books Across the Sea, will 
pay her own expenses to any point within 
a day’s journey of New York City. Her 
daughter, Beatrice Warde, liaison between 
the English and American branches of the 
organization, will travel anywhere at her 


own expense. Where a speaker is not pos- 
sible, the library may want to use a special 
British Book Week recording on books as 
ambassadors of goodwill by May Lamber- 
ton Becker. Write for information to Books 
Across the Sea, Room 1526, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 

Other recordings which could be used 
on British Book Week programs are read- 
ings from Shakespeare, Chaucer, Dickens, 
and others by famous actors, or recordings 
of Southern mountain ballads, which are 
a direct American heritage from Britain. 
Recordings of Anglo-American chanties 
and ballads may be bought from the Li- 
brary of Congress for $5 or $6 per album. 
A good critical catalog of recordings is 
J. R. Miles’ Recordings for School Use 
(Yonkers, World Book Company, 1942, 
$1.24). 

Book fairs, British book festivals, li- 
brary open house, film programs, folk 
dance and music programs may be co- 
sponsored by the library and, another 
prominent local organization with inter- 
national interests. This interest qualifica- 
tion applies to practically any men’s or 
women’s club nowadays, but of course it is 
wise to pick a group with strong local in- 
fluence, since the cosponsor may take from 
your shoulders the important burden of 
publicity. If some community groups are 
interested in British Book Week but do 
not wish to undertake any active program, 
supply the secretaries with letters or fold- 
ers describing plans for the week and ask 
that they be sent to all members over the 
signature of the chief officers. 


CoMMUNITY COOPERATION 


Public proclamation of British Book 
Week by the mayor will ease the task of 
securing newspaper and radio publicity. 
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(A sample form for public proclamation 
will be sent on request to the A.L.A. Pub- 
lic Relations Division.) Local radio com- 
mentators and women’s program directors 
are glad to mention events of local inter- 
est which tie into the present world news. 

The editorials by Robert Sherwood in 
the September Bulletin and by Evelyn 
Steel Little’ in the October 1 Booklist 
might be read over the air or adapted as 
brief radio talks. Radio spot announce- 
ments will probably be more acceptable 
nowadays than a fifteen-minute radio pro- 
gram, unless the library is already sponsor- 
British 
Book Week radio spots can be obtained 
from A.L.A. 

The Robert Sherwood editorial can re- 
ceive a good bit of prominence without 


ing one. As mentioned above, 


wearing out its welcome. Tack it on the 


library bulletin board, give copies to 
schools and clubs for display, and to 
clergymen as a suggestion for sermons. 
Ask the newspaper editors to reprint it 
or use it as editorial material. 

Go to see the newspaper editors about 
a week before October 24 and ask their 
British Book 


Give them some idea of 


cooperation in featuring 
Week news. 
what is going to happen in the way of ex- 
hibits, meetings, social gatherings, not only 
in the library but in schools and else- 
where. Suggest subjects for pictures and 
feature articles on special library resources 
with interest for British Book Week. If 
the local newspapers do not limit them- 


selves to syndicated cartoons, try to inter- 
1 Little, 
Other.” 


Evelyn Steel “Understanding Each 
Booklist 40:39-40, Oct. 1, 19043 
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est staff cartoonists in British Book Week. 
This should be done at least two weeks 
ahead of time. Suggest interviews with 
prominent citizens about the importance 
of Anglo-American accord on the popular 
level as well as in diplomatic circles, 
Leave behind you a page or two of news- 
paper fillers and an impression that British 
Book Week is going to be important. 


SPECIAL FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Teachers have seen publicity about 
British Book Week in the Journal of 
the National Education Association, the 
English Journal, the Elementary English 
Review, and educational 


many other 


magazines. In many cases they will be 
familiar with the idea and ready to co- 
operate on class programs. They may be 
willing to give classes credits for read- 
ing books with British background during 
the week, and the librarian can help by 
mimeographing a simple and_ attractive 
book list for their use. 

Story-telling and library lessons during 
the week can stress books about Britain. 
Assembly programs can be built around 
British themes, such as a debate on British 
foreign policy, a short playlet based on a 
famous scene from a famous book, a talk 
by someone qualified to interpret the Brit- 


Book talks 
will highlight the many books which pave 


ish people at war or in peace. 


the way for future Anglo-American good- 
will, even though these books may not 
treat of the knotty problems which will, 
one day soon, be taxing the next genera- 
tion of American and British voters. 
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: Frederick P. Keppel 
ir 
. N THE SUDDEN DEATH of F. P. Kep- 
4 pel on September 8 libraries the 
h world over lost one of their truest and 

most effective friends. Few people have so 

well understood the work and possibilities 

of libraries of all types from the humblest 

little collection of books serving a rural 
, hamlet to the great national research li- 
f braries of London and Washington. And 
: ever he was bent on the intelligent im- 
; provement of that service, an improve- 
ment his position enabled him to foster 
4 and promote with rare insight and with 
. conspicuous success. 
: Keppel’s career was in itself a series 
of distinguished services in important 
: posts: Dean of Columbia College, Third 
. Assistant Secretary of War from 1918 to 

1919, Commissioner of the American 
: Chamber of Commerce in Paris, Secre- Dr. Keppe 
‘ tary of the Greater New York Planning address at the Asbury Park Conference 
4 Board, and finally President of the Car- in 1919 are precious memories. 
h negie Corporation of New York, retiring As President of the Carnegie Corpora- 
‘ late in 1941, and then plunging at once tion of New York, Mr. Carnegie’s resi- 
k into war work again in the service of the duary legatee with some one hundred and 
. Department of State. ‘There has never thirty-five millions of capital, Dr. Keppel 
a been a more successful dean of a college gradually changed the library policy of 
" in an American university. His human the Corporation from efforts to help in- 
- traits—understanding, sympathy, humor, dividual libraries to support for activities 
. firmness, and keen mind—made him the which would promote libraries in general. 
I ideal leader and counselor of young men. Hence the Corporation’s endowments of 
i As Third Assistant Secretary of War in library schools, of the A.L.A. itself, its 


the great struggle of 1917-18 he had 
charge of all the services auxiliary to the 
fighting arm, and this brought him his 
first direct contact with libraries in the 
A.L.A.’s War Service under Herbert Put- 
nam. His support of that service and his 


support of demonstrations in rural areas, 
and its successful efforts to improve the 
quality of library service in colleges and 
universities. Great as these gifts were, 
and important as the principle was, they 


were but part of the vast activities of the 
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Corporation in the service of mankind. 
What the Carnegie Corporation under 
Keppel’s leadership has meant to pure 
research, to adult education, to the greater 
appreciation of the fine arts, to interna- 
tional and interracial understanding, is 
only equalled by its sympathetic and kind- 
ly interest in the growth and betterment 
of librarianship. And in all of this one 
felt the human and understanding man 
behind the Corporation’s actions, a man 
dealing with great issues with entire in- 
formality and with a complete absence of 
pomp and circumstance. 

In fact it is given to few men to make 
themselves so felt and so beloved. Great 
opportunities brought out his great quali- 
ties. ‘To every officer and member of the 
A.L.A. his passing brings personal sorrow 
and keen regret. We mourn him for 
himself even as we rejoice in al! he did 
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for us and for the cause of libraries and 
of humanity. His friends were many, 
his acquaintances legion, his foes few, if 
any. Even those to whom he was forced 
to deny requests presented with firm con- 
viction and impassioned pleading carried 
away an admiration and liking for the 
man. 

To a few librarians who were privi- 
leged to work with and for him F.P.K. 
(as they all called him) was much more 
than a bestower of gifts. He was—so we 
felt—a friend, a friend on whom one could 
rely with entire confidence and complete 
loyalty, who was always there with kindly 
humor, with sage counsel, with one’s en- 
tire respect. Words cannot express our 
sense of loss. Nor can anything we say 
add to his stature—a man whose like we 
shall not see again. 


WILLIAM WARNER BIsHop 











Army Libraries on the Equator 


CARL WILLIAM HULL 


Department Librarian, Panama Canal Department, United States Army 


HE PANAMA CANAL SECTOR, of- 

ficially known as the Panama Canal 
Department, covers many thousands of 
miles of mainland north and south of the 
equator from Guatemala to Peru, as well 
as islands in the Caribbean and in the 
Pacific. 

The soldiers who are stationed in this 
part of the world are considered to be on 
foreign assignment. It is the duty and 
privilege of the writer to provide library 
facilities for the armed forces of this vast 
area—a sort of county library system on a 
huge scale. 

Reorganization of the existing post 
libraries on the isthmus was the first task 
of the Panama Canal Department li- 
brarian and was begun in July of 1942. 
Then there were but twelve libraries in 
service. As this is written there are 
twenty-two, including two hospital li- 
braries. Additional assistance is given to 
the men on the countless jungle outposts 
all over the defense area. 

The post libraries have civilians in 
charge with some enlisted help in the 
larger posts. Only two of the entire 
personnel have had any sort of library 
training. All nonfiction titles are classi- 
fied by the department librarian, first on 
the order cards and later on the copyright 
page of each book when it is received from 
the states. Before the reorganization of 
the libraries most of the collections were 


shelved according to accession number 
rather than Dewey classification and much 
weeding of obsolete and worn-out ma- 
terial was necessary. Books are short- 
lived in the tropics. Mildew, insects, and 
general wear-and-tear combine to shorten 
the life of a volume to at least a third of 
its usefulness in the states. 

The post libraries on the isthmus are 
now up to appropriate strength. Replace- 
ments were made by using reprint ma- 
terial in fiction and nonfiction, and ade- 
quate reference sections were established. 

A very generous budget was set up in 
Washington last year and by means of it, 
via the quartermasters’ contracts, large 
orders are placed monthly for all sorts 
of reading material from ‘Tacitus to 
Tarzan. At present nonfiction predomi- 
nates, for there is a constant demand for 
textbooks. Mathematics, history, travels 
in Latin America, and languages, espe- 
cially Spanish and French, are popular. 
The entire field of texts for beginners in 
Japanese military language has been sifted 
for suitable material. 

The post libraries occupy most of the 
department librarian’s time, but his real 
concern is for the men on the outposts— 
guards along the canal, the men in jungle 
positions with AA guns and searchlight 
installations, in barrage-balloon stations, 
and in listening posts. Most of these men 
are many miles from Army centers. For 
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weeks at a time the men may see no one 
from the outside but the mail orderly, and 
in addition to being in a constant state of 
alert, they must keep up a running fight 
with jungle life, both flora and fauna. 
Reading is their greatest defense against 
boredom. 

Fortunately there is no shortage of read- 
ing material though it is often difficult to 
get it to the outposts. Many of the 
positions can be reached only by air or 
water or pack trains and often require all 
three means of transportation. The men 
who are training in the jungles are called, 
appropriately enough, “jungle mudders’’ 
and have given excellent accounts of them- 
selves when transferred to combat units in 
the Pacific. 

The department librarian has visited 
many of these outposts and has traveled 
many thousands of air miles to Peru and 
Ecuador and in Central America, as well 
as to islands in the eastern Pacific. 

A picture of the base library on the 


Galapagos is shown here. At present the 


(GALAPAGOS 
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tents must serve to house the book collec- 
tions, for any construction work requires 
extensive blasting into the volcanic rock 
which forms the island upon which the 
base is located. A new service hut is 
which will splendid 


This library is 


planned provide 
quarters for the library. 
almost exactly on the equator and has as 
its particular problem that _prehistoric- 
Man’s gift 
to these old dragons is the delicious glue 


looking reptile—the iguana. 


provided in the bindings of the library 
books! 

Several hundred cases of Victory Books 
have been received, and it is no news to 
Army librarians anywhere that the fare 
Thus far it has been 
found necessary to open each case and do 


is not very inviting. 


considerable culling before the books can 
be sent to the men on the outposts. Cases 
received down here seem to have been 
packed in New Orleans from books col- 
Middle Atlantic. states. 
Legislative reports, The Bobbsey Twins 
(honest!), and 


lected in the 


‘“‘padded-poets” are of 
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little interest to men in the jungles. Li- 
brarians are confident that the material 
collected in the recent drive will prove 
more usable. 

The paper, pocket-sized books, such as 
the Mercury, Penguin, and Pocket Books 
series, are ideal for use at the outposts, and 
thousands of copies have been distributed. 
Reader’s Digest and the overseas edition of 
Omnibook are very popular, and their 
publishers have been very generous in 
sending large shipments of current issues 
to the armed forces. 

This is indeed library work with a 
difference—always interesting and often 











Photo by U.S. Army Signal Corps 


HEIGHTS, CANAL ZONE , 


exciting, though the soldier does not 
always find it so. In a recent issue of the 
New Yorker, Warrant Officer E. J. Kahn 
has given an excellent picture of soldier 
life down here.’ He says, in part: 

Today the guns are waiting, manned by 
soldiers who would probably enjoy an un- 
successful attack—unsuccessful, mind you— 
on these formidable defenses more than they 
do the undeniably necessary, but dreadfully 
monotonous, job of standing by as strategi- 
cally significant but remote spectators of a 
war they are afraid they are too powerful 


to get into. 


1 Kahn, E. J., Jr. “The Army Life: Full of Fish.” 
The New Yorker 19:38, July 10, 1943. 














International U nderstanding 


An East-West Program 


O AID LIBRARIANS in their increas- 
S pe important role as interpreters 
of other peoples for American readers, 
through the books on their shelves, the 
East and West Association is preparing 
this fall to expand its program of service 
for libraries. This naturally grows di- 
rectly out of work done in the past.’ 
Last spring, a background course for 
librarians entitled “China and India: The 
People and Their Lands” was given in 
the New York Pearl S. Buck, 
president of the association, spoke about 
the Chinese people at the first meeting 
and presided at the others. Sponsored by 
the New York, Brooklyn, and Queens 


Borough public libraries, the series con- 


area. 


sisted of six lecture-discussions given by 
such distinguished East-West authors as 
Lin Yu-t‘ang, Agnes Smedley, Haridas T. 
Muzumdar, and Krishnalal Shridharani. 
Related exhibits were displayed and read- 
ing lists made available. Over two hun- 
dred and fifty librarians enrolled, and a 
special meeting was arranged at the end of 
the 


libraries can do and are doing to bring 


series for a consideration of what 
the peoples of East and West closer to- 
gether. 

Because the members of the class them- 
selves expressed their need as librarians 


for authoritative guidance in the selection 





1See also “The East and West.” A.L.A. Bulletin 

37:102, March 1943, and Scoggin, Margaret C. “The 

Human Approach to International Relations.” 
£6.27 ~ 3 


Library Journal 68: 52 June 15, 


526-27, 


of books depicting the life and problems 
of other peoples, the association is planning 
to launch in November a series of monthly 
book forums. Each meeting is to be 
planned around the best recent East-West 
book and the particular area it covers. 
Authors and critics will discuss the “key- 
note”’ book as well as related current books 
and the standard older books dealing with 
the country and people under discussion. 

In order to extend this book selection 
service to libraries throughout the country 
the association will publish a monthly 
bulletin listing and briefly reviewing all 
the new books, pamphlets, and related 
materials in the East-West field. The 
bulletin will also carry a report of the 
book forums. This, it is hoped, may serve 
as a pattern for other communities to 
follow in organizing their own monthly 
East-West book forums. 

In addition to the book forums specially 
planned for them, librarians are also in- 
vited to attend any one of the three back- 
ground courses given this fall by the 
association. The first of these is on “The 
Peoples of the U.S.S.R.” while two small- 
group discussion classes will go more 
deeply into the study of “The People of 
China” and “The People of India” than 
was possible in the spring course. Classes 
start October 6. Information about regis- 
tration or the East-West program in gen- 
eral may be obtained from the association, 
40 FE. 49th St., New York City 17. 
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An Experiment to Stimulate Reading 


on Latin America 


LEON CARNOVSKY 


Dr. Carnovsky is associate professor and assistant dean of the Graduate 


Library School of the University of Chicago. 


N JUNE 18, 1942, the Office of the 

Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs authorized its Division of Inter- 
American Activities in the United States 
to undertake “an experiment in stimula- 
tion of interest in books on other Ameri- 
can countries and inter-American affairs.” 
A contract was made between the Co- 
ordinator and the Library of International 
Relations, Chicago, with the writer desig- 
nated as director of the project. 

The project called for the preparation 
of a series of newspaper articles, each 
centered upon a dramatic episode or per- 
sonality in the history of one or more of 
the Latin American countries or upon an 
problem. The articles 
were given without charge to newspapers 
in towns between five thousand and one 
hundred thousand in population in IIlinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin, and 
were locally distributed by the community 
public librarian. 

Since the project was designed to direct 
attention to the Latin American countries 
through books as well as through the news- 
paper articles, cach article ended with a 
statement mentioning relevant literature 
in the public library. Recommendations 
of additional readings were based upon 
books actually available locally. Records 


inter-American 


of newspaper and library use of the articles 
were maintained. Finally, an attempt was 
made to ascertain the extent to which the 
project led to increased interest and read- 
ing in the Latin American field. 

Success of the project depended upon 
the cooperation of many individuals and 
institutions, among the most important 
being the librarians in the four states 
involved. The A.L.A. Public Relations 
Committee was accordingly invited to ap- 
point a committee to work with the direc- 
tor. This committee, composed of state 
directors of public library agencies in 
the four states, consisted of Helene H. 
Rogers, Illinois State Library, Spring- 
field; Hazel B. Warren, Indiana State Li- 
brary, Indianapolis; Clarence B. Lester, 
Wisconsin Library Commission, Madison ; 
and Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, Michigan 
State Library, Lansing. Each committee 
member wrote directly to the libraries in 
his state, urging cooperation and making 
available on loan such Latin American ma- 
terial as might be needed. 

A first step in the project was the 
determination of the extent to which Latin 
American titles were available in the li- 
braries. To this end a checklist of one 
hundred titles was compiled, based on 
bibliographies of Latin American litera- 
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ture, notably Latin America: Books for 
North American Readers, published by 
Booklist... Of the 343 libraries included in 
the study, 303 checked the list of one 
hundred titles and indicated those held. 
The largest number held by any library 
was seventy-nine; the smallest, one. The 
average was twenty-one and six tenths. 
Most of the libraries owned relatively few 
of the titles. Half of them held sixteen 
or fewer, and only 25 had half or more. 
Nearly all of these 25 were located in 
rather large communities, totaling about 
a million and a quarter inhabitants. The 
remaining libraries served a total popula- 
tion of about four and a quarter millions. 
It should not be assumed, however, that 
only the residents served by the 25 best- 
equipped libraries had adequate library 
service in the Latin American field ; many 
of the smaller communities also had ex- 
cellent collections. But for many com- 
munities it is clearly impossible to make 
a substantial literature on Latin America 
available. Latin America is only one of 
literally hundreds of areas in which li- 
braries must have material, and no library 
can concentrate on any one field to the 
virtual exclusion of several others. The 
extent to which it can concentrate is de- 
termined, in part, by the importance of 
the field and by the local interest in it. 


NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 


The information about their holdings 
supplied by the libraries was used as a 
basis for the recommended reading at the 
end of each newspaper article. Prepara- 
tion of the newspaper articles was assigned 
to the Press Division of the Coordinator’s 
Office, specifically to Duncan Aikman, and 


1 Adler, Betty Latin America Books for North 
{merican Readers Booklist 347, No. 2, Part 2, Oct 
I, 1940. 


they were edited, prepared for distribution, 
and mailed to the libraries by the director 
of the project. The librarians were asked 
to remove from the list of recommended 
titles those which were not in their li- 
braries and to add others which were rele- 
vant and locally available, before they gave 
the articles to the local editor. Nine 
articles were distributed to the libraries 
from Oct. 26, 1942, to Jan. 23, 1943: 
Materials from the Other 
Americas ;”’ “Santander and Bolivar: Two 
Great South Americans; “Confederates 
in Brazil ;” “Inca Empire ;” “Sucre, South 
American Hero;” “Ecuador Plays Impor- 


“Strategic 


tant Role in Pan-American Program;” 
“Coffee ;” “It’s Still Christmas South of 
the Rio Grande;” and ‘Inter-American 
Conferences.” 


PUBLICATION OF ARTICLES 


It is impossible to cite exact figures as 
to how many librarians tried to place the 
articles for publication, but the indications 
Actual 
evidence is at hand to show that 299 


are that most of them did try. 


newspaper articles were published in 
eighty-four communities, and undoubtedly 
these figures are conservative. 

This record of publication is extremely 
gratifying when viewed in the perspective 
afforded by an analysis of the difficulties 
confronting publication of the articles. 
For obvious reasons small-town news- 
papers are tending to reduce their size, 
and in the face of the huge amounts of 
newspaper material that issue daily from 
federal and state agencies and from public 
and private institutions, the chances of 
acceptance of the Latin American stories 
were decidedly small. Another handicap 
to publication lay in the nature of the 
articles themselves; most of them were 


not timely and some were, frankly, not 





ion, 
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very interesting. Finally, the project was 
a year late. The good neighbor policy 
received wide publicity and attention dur- 
ing the period when the nation was de- 
fense-minded, but Harbor 


attention shifted to the fighting fronts. 


after Pearl 
Latin America was not lost sight of, but 
it was definitely obscured. 

In the light of all these factors, the 
wonder is not that the articles were not 
more widely published but rather that 
they were published at all. And, in fact, 
the utility of the articles cannot be meas- 
ured solely in terms of the newspaper 
audience they had. Many librarians are 
keeping the unpublished articles in their 
files for use with groups, clubs, and 
schools, and have found them helpful in 
such ways. ‘This is particularly important 
in the small community which has only a 
limited amount of material locally avail- 
able and must supplement its stock with 


books borrowed from the state library. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Perhaps the clearest conception of what 
has happened as a result of the project 
may be gained in terms of summaries of 
the answers to the questions asked the 
librarians at its close. 

1. To what extent have libraries added 
to their Latin American collections? The 
short answer is, to a considerable extent. 
Some titles added would, of course, have 
been acquired in any event, altogether 
irrespective of this project. But others 
undoubtedly were added because of the 
project. This is particularly true of titles 
on the original checklist. (At least two 
libraries ordered every title on the list 
which they did not already have.) The 
192 libraries supplying information on 
this point reported adding 228 copies of 


checklist titles. The most numerous ad- 


wn 


ditions, however, consisted of recent pub- 
lications, such as White's 
Quintanilla’s 4 Latin American Speaks, 
Lanks’ By Pan 


through South America, Flores’ Fiesta in 


Argentina, 


American Highway 
November, Loewenstein’s Brazil under 
Vargas, and Diamant’s Days of Ofelia. 
Because most of the libraries are operating 
on limited funds, the number of titles 
added could not be large, but obviously 
the Latin American book collections have 
been strengthened and the opportunity to 
read books in this field has been measur- 
ably enhanced. Perhaps this is the single 
most tangible and definite result of the 
project. 

2. To what extent were the newspaper 
articles published? ‘This question has been 
answered in the preceding discussion. It 
need only be repeated that the figures cited 
are partial. It is not likely, however, that 
the general pattern would be significantly 
changed if complete data were available. 


INCREASE IN READING 


3. Have the articles led to book read- 
ing? There is not enough evidence to 
justify a “yes” answer. The titles recom- 
mended were frequently read, but it is 
definitely that such 


reading resulted from the newspaper mo- 


impossible to say 
tivation. The generally “popular” title 
(e.g., Gunther's Inside Latin America) 
would probably have been read in any 
case. 

4. Has there been any increase in read- 
ing in the Latin American field in gen- 
eral? The evidence from the libraries 
indicates that a great deal of interest 
is present and that reading is continually 
being done. We cannot say how much 
of this is directly attributable to the news- 


But the 


project has led many libraries to set up 


paper articles; perhaps some. 
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special displays of books, book jackets, and 
the articles themselves. Unquestionably 
the result has been a good deal of popular 
reading on Latin America that otherwise 
would never have been done. 

5. Have any club or school programs 
been based on the articles? .The answer 
to this question is definitely “yes.” In 
a few cases the articles seem to have sug- 
gested the programs, and in many instances 
the articles were used as source materials 
in connection with scheduled programs. 

6. Have the articles been helpful in 
service to patrons? The librarians were 
quick to voice their satisfaction with the 
articles as supplementary reference mate- 
rials. Many of 
getting the articles published, have pre- 
served them in their files and are using 
them not only with clubs but with school 
groups and individuals. 


them, unsuccessful in 


7. How did librarians react to the proj- 
ect asa whole? In general, the librarians 
felt that the book list and articles were of 
real service to the libraries and that the 
project was decidedly worth while. This 
feeling was evident not only in their com- 
ments in answer to this question but in 
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the excellent cooperation which they ex. 
tended throughout the project. 

Public opinion and attitudes are rarely 
shaped or decisively influenced by a single 
f Racial and national likes and dis- 
likes are not created by isolated, disparate 
events; least of all, by the random reading 


tactor. 


of a book or news story. But even such 
reading may leave its mark. It would 
be too much to expect increased reading 
on the Latin American nations by itself 
suddenly to transform the good neighbor 
slogan into a lively sense of identity with 
the problems of Latin America. This 
project did not do that. But it did make 
It caused more reading 
materials on Latin America to be made 


its contribution. 


available; it brought Latin America to the 
consciousness of many people in small com- 
munities; it increased the reading of de- 
sirable books; and it contributed to the 
discussion of inter-American problems. 
Finally, perhaps as a by-product of no 
small importance, it demonstrated how the 
public library’s position of actual and po- 
tential influence may be used to further 
the good neighbor policy and to realize 
the ideal of hemispheric solidarity. 
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A.L.A. NEWS 


About Your Annuity 


Tue A.L.A. Group Annuity Plan pro- 
vides two options which permit continu- 
ance of retirement annuity to a dependent. 
We are informed by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company that “such an 
election may give rise to a liability under 
the Federal Gift 
similar liability under the gift tax laws 
Members of the plan 


Tax Law, and also 


of several states.” 
considering selection of one of these op- 
tions may want to write R. E. Dooley, 
A.L.A. Comptroller, at A.L.A. Head- 
quarters, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, for further information. 


Executive Board Action 

Tue Executive Boarp has approved 
the recommendations of a subcommittee 
of the American Standards Association 
Committee Z39 
Recommended Practice for Reference 
Data for Periodicals, Revision of Z29.1, 
June 1942.” 

Keyes D. Metcalf has been authorized 


entitled ‘American 


by the Executive Board to assume the re- 
sponsibility for a survey of the Army Medi- 
cal Library. 
in the survey by several other librarians. 
A grant of $20,000 for the survey was 
made by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Guy E. Reed has been re-elected by the 
Executive Board to serve a three-year term 
as a trustee of A.L.A. endowment funds. 
Perrin C. Galpin has been elected by the 
Executive Board to fill the unexpired term 
of George C. Sharp on the Board of Trus- 
tees of the American Library in Paris. 
The Executive Board has approved the 


Mr. Metcalf is being assisted 


acceptance of a grant of $1500 from the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs for 
handling a project for the distribution of 
donated books to other American republics. 
The Books for Latin America Project is 
handling the distribution. 


Library Extension News 


A FOURTH EDITION of The State Li- 
brary Agency, Its Functions and Organi- 
zation has just been issued in mimeo- 
graphed form. It includes the statement 
on functions adopted by the A.L.A. Li- 
brary Extension Board and Executive 
Board in 1936. Organization data have 
been revised to include legislative changes 
of 1943. It may be ordered from the 
A.L.A. Publishing Department for sev- 
enty-five cents. ; 

The appropriation for the Connecticut 
Public Library Committee is doubled, 
the fund for salaries and general operation 
to be $15,157 a year as compared with 
$7344. The increase will provide for a 
demonstration librarian and a state school 
library supervisor. In addition there is 
$17,250 a year for state aid. 

The Illinois State Library’s appropria- 
tion for the coming biennium is $394,330, 
an increase of almost $120,000 over that 
for the past biennium. 

News of other recent appropriations has 
been incorporated in the annual report of 
the Committee on Library Legislation in 
the October 15 Bulletin. 

The Michigan State Board for Li- 
braries announces the distribution of state 
aid grants for 1942-43 to 280 public 
libraries and the establishment of thirteen 
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county libraries during the three years of 
Dorothy T. 


Hagerman, Grand Rapids Public Library, 


the state aid program. 


was elected chairman of the board. 
Loleta Dawson Fyan, state librarian, con- 
tinues as secretary. 


JuLiA WRIGHT MERRILL 


Library Statistics Manual? 


THe EprrortAL CoMMITTEE of the 
A.L.A. first entertained a suggestion for 
1934. 
The suggestion came from New York and 


What 


elementary 


a manual on library statistics in 


was echoed in Colorado. 
ently 


appar- 
was wanted was an 
manual, understandable to the layman, 
illustrated with graphs and other devices. 
The manual would describe the gathering 
and presentation of statistical data and 
the reading and interpretation of statistics 
and graphs, all of it directly related to 
library situations. It would discuss the 
kinds of statistics the library might keep 
(a) to help interpret its service to the 
community and (b) to support budget 
requests. It would suggest ways of mak- 
ing comparisons between library service 
and other services publicly supported, com- 
parisons which would be based on sound 
and comparable data. It would attempt 
to repeat not too much of what is already 
found in general manuals on statistical 
theory but only enough to cover a few 
basic principles regarding the gathering of 
statistics and a few basic methods of sound 
One of 
its principal contributions would be a step 


interpretation and presentation. 


toward giving the librarian access to the 
kinds of facts which assist him in looking 
at his service through the eyes of the 
citizen, city administration, and others. 
In 1935, 125 letters were sent from the 
University of Denver to Council members, 


committee and section chairmen, library 
schools, research workers, and to public. 
college, university, school, special, state. 
Of 114 replies, 
g2 indicated that such a book would be 
useful. 


and county librarians. 
The project discussed at Denver 
fell through because Dr. Carmichael, who 
was to prepare it, was called to Washing- 
ton for government service. 

have 
some of the following qualifications: (1) 


Presumably the writer should 
an interest and background in statistics: 
(2) an acquaintance with library services 
and an appreciation of their social signifi- 
cance; (3) ability to see library service 
from the standpoint of the user and of the 
(4) 


discrimination in the matter of deciding 


administrator ; good judgment and 
what to include and what to leave out of 
the book; (5) good organizing ability; 
(6) sufficient enthusiasm for the subject 
and ability to write well enough to make 
statistics interesting. 

Will 


questions ? 


librarians help to answer two 
Is there still a need for the 
If so, where can the Edi- 


torial Committee find a writer? 


book projected ? 
In an- 
swer to the second question, anyone 
wishing to volunteer should not hesitate 
to do so. Anyone who knows someone 
who could turn out a good manuscript in 
this field, or two people who could col- 
laborate, an administrator and a younger 
assistant, for instance, please send in their 
names with a statement about them. 
The locating of competent writers for 

projected books is one of the Editorial 
Committee’s biggest problems. Several 
projects, like this one, are at a standstill 
because no authors are in sight. Your 
help is solicited. 

Everett ©. Fontaine, Chief 

Publishing Department 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief New: of General Interest 


Howard to O.W.I. 


PauL Howarp, on leave of absence 
from his position as librarian of Gary Pub- 
lic Library, Gary, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed chief of the Library Program 
Division, Book Bureau of O.W.L., to take 
the place of John Cory, now a member of 
the Air Transport Command of the U.S. 


Air Force. 


Postwar Education 


THE Educational Policies Commission, 
appointed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Association of 
School Administrators, has issued a report 
called Education and the People’s Peace. 
The pamphlet presents the commission’s 
proposals for the place of education in the 
postwar world. It is available from the 
National Education Association, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C., for 


ten cents. 


Exhibits 

THE National Publicity Council for 
Health and Welfare Services has issued 
Exhibits—How to Plan and Make Them 
as the latest in its series of how-to-do-it 
publications. The pamphlet was written 
by five exhibit experts and is a practical 
guide to exhibit-making from the incep- 
tion of the idea to the last thumbtack. 
The price is sixty cents, and orders should 
be sent to the National Publicity Council 
for Health and Welfare Services, 130 E. 
22nd St., New York City. 


New Tools for Learning 


A CATALOG listing films, recordings, 
radio transcripts, and pamphlets, arranged 
by subject, is available from New Tools 
for Learning, 7 W. 16th St., New York 
City II. 

New Tools for Learning is a service 
organization in which the New York Uni- 
versity Film Library, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, and the University of Chicago 
Round Table are cooperating to offer for 
classroom and group discussion use ma- 
Sub- 
jects include background of the war, post- 


terials for coordinated programs. 


war problems, and current economic and 
social problems. 


Educational Recordings 


A New Clearing House of Educational 
Recordings, a circular issued by the Re- 
cordings Division of the New York Uni- 
versity Film Library, 152 W. 42nd St., 
New York City, lists recordings and cata- 
logs of recordings for use of schools and 
discussion groups. 

Recordings for Classrooms and Discus- 
sion Groups, a booklet prepared by the 
Recordings Division, has two sections, 
“How to Use Recordings” and “Study 
Outlines for Use with Recordings of the 
University of Chicago Round ‘Table 
Broadcasts on the Post-War World.” It 
is available from New Tools for Learn- 
ing, 7 W. 16th St., New York City 11, 
for fifteen cents. 


The Recordings Division of the 
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American Council on Education has been 
added to the New York University Film 
Library. The division will continue to 
make available to schools, colleges, and 
discussion groups recordings on educa- 
tional subjects, to encourage production 
of educational recordings, to evaluate 
those issued, to give advice about program 
use of recordings, and to prepare and dis- 


tribute lists of educational recordings. 


Statistics Deadline 

THE DEADLINE for submitting school 
library statistics to the U.S. Office of 
Education has been set for November 1. 
All school libraries which have not al- 
ready done so are urged by the Office of 
Education to submit, through their school 
superintendents, the data called for on 
Form 8-070 (1942), School Library Sta- 
tistics, 1941-42. The statistics gathered 
will be summarized early in the school 
year. 


Children’s Book Award 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS of the Pacific 
Northwest voted Eric Knight’s Lassie- 
Come-Home the most popular recent book. 
It received the Young Reader’s Choice 
Award from the Children’s and School 
Librarians’ Sections of the Pacific North- 
west Library Association. The chairman 
of the award committee is Siri Andrews. 


Book Week 

THE TWENTY-FIFTH annual observance 
of Book Week November 14-20 will have 
“Build the Future 


A manual of suggestions for 


as its theme with 
Books.”’ 
observing this week is available free from 
Book Week Headquarters, 62 W. 45th 
St., New York City. 


for celebrations the manual lists the Book 


Besides suggestions 
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Week aids available at nominal cost from 
the headquarters. 

The Book Week poster this year was 
designed by Elizabeth Orton Jones. It js 
available from Book Week Headquarters 
at the following prices: single copies for 
25¢; five for $1; twenty for $3; and one 


hundred for $10. 








BOOK WEEK - 1943 


NOVEMBER 4*"-20™ 
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Prison Library Standards 
Objectives and Standards for Libraries 
in Adult Prisons and Reformatories has 
been published as a supplement to the 
Prison World, July-August 1943. This 
statement of objectives and_ standards 
was prepared by the Institution Libraries 
Committee of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation under the chairmanship of Mil- 
Methven, 


libraries, 


supervisor of 
State 


dred Louise 


institution Minnesota 
Division of Public Institutions, and has 
been approved by the executive committee 


of the American Prison Association. 
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Institute Proceedings 


Copies of the proceedings of the Re- 
gional Institute on War and Postwar 
Issues for Arizona and Southern Cali- 
fornia and the California Library Associa- 
tion, Southern District, are available from 
the University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7, Box 306, at fifty cents 
each. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 


New Public Affairs pamphlets include 
War, Babies, and the Future by William 
Fielding Ogburn, professor of sociology at 
the University of Chicago, and Jobs and 
Security for Tomorrow by William S. 
Stewart. Order from the Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 


York City. 


Education in the Armed Forces 


HE Joint Army and Navy Committee 
, Welfare and Recreation has is- 
sued a report on ‘“‘Education in the Armed 
Forces” which is the first effort to present 
a full description of the Army and Navy 
programs to train the men in the armed 
services. According to the report, the 
United States Army and Navy are operat- 
ing the largest adult school system in the 
world. One out of every ten adults in the 
country will probably be a student in that 
school by the end of 1943; one out of every 
seven male adults between eighteen and 
thirty-five will probably be a student. 

In an effort to “reclaim” the illiterates 
who would otherwise be excellent material 
for the armed forces, the Army is carrying 
on a tremendous program of teaching il- 
literates to read and write and do simple 
arithmetic. Already eighty-five thousand 
illiterates have been “reclaimed” for Army 
service, and it is estimated that.seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand more can be. The 
training programs of the Army and Navy 
will result in many millions of men re- 
turning from the war ready to continue 
their studies if facilities for adult education 
are available to them. 

The following statement is quoted from 
the report: 


The Army and Navy have built up the 
largest library system in the world. 

The services have already purchased more 
than ten million books—exclusive of train- 
ing manuals and of such donations as come 
from the Victory Book Campaign. Plans 
have now been made to purchase through 
the Council on Books in Wartime as many 
as thirty-five million more. 

Nearly every Army post, naval station, 


camp, anu sip has a library well stocked 
with bovks and magazines. A big post like 
For nmouth has twenty thousand vol- 


ume: A battleship has about three thou- 
sand. There are between fifteen hundred 
and two thousand permanent Army and 
Navy libraries in this country. 

When the men cannot come to these li- 
braries, the libraries come to them. Weekly 
and monthly magazines go to every Army 
companv overseas. More than three million 
books have been sent abroad. Traveling 
libraries to!low the men almost to the front 
lines. and books and magazines are delivered 
to isolated bases by parachute or in water- 
tight boxes. 

The men ask for classics and Westerns, 
technical books and mysteries, best sellers 
and poetry. They get them all. Most of 
the magazines sent overseas are reprinted 
in special pocket-size editions without ad- 
vertising. Under terms arrived at with the 
Council on Books in Wartime, future books 
will be pocket-size and paper-bound. The 
cost per book will be the lowest in the 
industry's history. 
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Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


t 
From a Russian Librarian 
TO THE PRESIDENT: 

... The basic task of the State Central Li- 
brary of Foreign Literature is to popularize 
the literature of Western countries. For 
that purpose the library issues indexes con- 
taining bibliographical material and short 
bulletins in connection with the anniversaries 
of various These bulletins 
either typewritten or mimeographed and sent 
out to all the libraries throughout the Soviet 
Union which have departments of foreign 
literature. For example, at the beginning 
of this year, in connection with the fiftieth 
anniversary of the death of Walt Whitman, 
we issued a small bulletin which we sent out 
and widely used for exhibitions, discussions, 
and reports in many libraries throughout 
the country. 

Our exhibition “The Best Representa- 
tives of American Literature,” which was 
organized in 1941 during the most trying 
days for Moscow, when the Hitlerities were 
almost at the very gates of our capital, was 
particularly successful. ... 

The popularization of the study of 
foreign languages is one of the most impor- 
tant features of the work of our library; 


writers. are 


efficient teachers of foreign languages sys- 
tematically render aid to the readers who 
are studying English, giving them consul- 
tations either individually or by groups and 
using the Linguaphone if necessary. Con- 
sultations are held not only in the Central 
Library but also in its branches at factories, 
military hospitals, and parks of culture and 
rest of the capital. We have many readers 
who, starting in the library with the a b c 
of the English language, are now able to 
read Shakespeare, Twain, London, and 
others in the original. The consultations, 
like all other aid given, are free of charge. 
Among our readers are foreign language 


teachers, philologists, writers, translators, 
as well as workers and employees who are 
anxious to master the English language. 
The total amount of books in our library 
up to three hundred 
twenty-seven languages. 

The demand for American and English 
literature is very great and daily increasing, 
especially at the present moment when our 
countries are struggling together against the 
Fascist aggressors. ... 

M. RupoMINo 
Director, State Central Library 
of Foreign Literature 


Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


comes thousand in 


My Name Is Million 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

The war motto of the A.L.A. is “To win 
the war and to win the All li- 
brarians who want to see the extermination 
of the Fascist Axis and who want to see the 
establishment of a just and decent world 
after agree wholeheartedly with 
this slogan and applaud the A.L.A. for its 
work in behalf of victory. 

The book list The United Nations, part 
two of the A.L.A. Booklist, June 1, 1943, 
lists one book the reading of which will not 
only not bring about “an understanding of 
the history, manner of life, and participa- 
tion in the war effort of the individual coun- 
tries now affiliated as the United Nations,” 
(foreword in Booklist), but will create in 
the mind of the reader an untrue, biased, and 
prejudiced picture of one of the most im- 
portant members of the United Nations, 
Soviet Russia. 

I refer to the book 1y Name Is Million, 
published anonymously in 1940 and charac- 
terized in the Booklist under Poland: “Im- 
pressive in its simplicity, these personal recol- 
Polish suffering 
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during the blitz are dramatically set down.” 

A careful reading of the book, however, 
shows that it contains highly emotionalized 
and wholly false outpourings by an author 
who has not even the courage to reveal her 
identity. 

A few quotations from the book will illus- 
trate my point. In speaking about Russian 
oficials she has this to say on page 220 of 
the book: “I had seen brutality and sadism, 
but not yet quite what I saw in these faces. 
They looked so old in cruelty that even 
cruelty could no longer give them satisfac- 
tion. Later, I saw this look so often that 
I almost ceased to notice it. None of the 
three was of anything like pure Slav 
origin... . Their epithet in Poland was ‘the 
Chinamen.’ Their methods are probably 
Chinese.” The last part of the quotation 
is a vicious slur against another ally, the 
Chinese. 

Here is what she has to say about the 
Jewish people who are contributing their 
share all over the world to help crush the 
Axis and who are suffering perhaps more 
than any other people under the yoke of 
Nazism. On page 245 she says: “In Wilno 
and elsewhere the worst type of Jew turned 
informer overnight. Thousands of the same 
Jews who had counted on the Polish Army 
to save them from Hitler arrived as refugees 
from the German occupation and proceeded 
to sell the Poles in the Russian occupations 
like hot cakes. Even the G.P.U. agents 
whom they guided from house to house ex- 
pressed contempt for these self-appointed 
jackals.” ... 

At the Milwaukee A.L.A. Conference, the 
Library Unions Round Table in its resolu- 
tion on librarians and the war asked li- 
braries and librarians to “be constantly on 
guard against materials which will interfere 
with the war effort.” The L.U.R.T. be- 
lieves that My Name Is Million is such a 
book and its recommendation in an A.L.A. 
list is a grave mistake. 

Benepict Z. Hirscu, Secretary-Treasurer 
Library Unions Round Table 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


Regarding the inclusion of the volume 
My Name Is Million in the recent Booklist 
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supplement on The United Nations, the fol- 
lowing statement is forwarded by the mem- 
ber of the committee of the Washington 
public library who selected the titles on 
Poland: 

“An earnest consideration of the Polish 
problem from presentations, not only by 
scholars and historians, but also by par- 
ticipants in the conflict since 1939, is the 
groundwork for an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic adjustment of age-old animosities, 
the like of which have never been known 
in America. It is well to recall that a Ger- 
man-U.S.S.R. Non-Aggression Pact was 
signed August 23, 1939. Poland was there- 
upon invaded by Germany September 1, by 
Russia September 17, and later by Lithu- 
ania. The German-U.S.S.R. Border and 
Friendship Treaty, signed September 28, 
resulted in the partitioning of Poland by 
her neighbors in November of that year. 
Not until June 22, 1941, twenty months 
later, did the Soviet Union break off its 
relations with Germany. The book My 
Name Is Million was written to portray 
the manner of life of the Polish people at 
the outbreak of hostilities in 1939 and their 
suffering thereafter due to the three armies 
of occupation, as noted before. It portrays 
the extinction not only of independent na- 
tional existence but of private property and 
all personal security. The tragedy which 
overtook the author overtook every Polish 
family in one way or another. Her narra- 
tive is therefore typical of the story which 
would come from a million other Polish 
refugees, as invaders overwhelmed their 
land from all sides. Her bitterness against 
Russia, Germany, Lithuania extends also 
to her mother-country, England, for send- 
ing no aid despite the treaty of mutual 
assistance of August 25, 1939. Her account 
of Communist expropriation of Polish es- 
tates and reorganization of peasant life re- 
peats from the viewpoint of an eyewitness 
what has been related of Soviet procedure 
elsewhere on American library shelves. The 
feeling engendered and the fate of the Poles 
at the hands of her various neighbors con- 
stitutes a major problem for the United 
Nations both at the peace table and during 
postwar years of reconstruction. 
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“Out of their setting the excerpts quoted 
by Mr. Hirsch sound than if the 
book is read in its entirety. The term 
‘Chinese’ is used for Mongolian, and the 
allusion to Jewish informers is the only 
reference to Jews which I found in the 
book. 

“All of the column and a half of critical 
opinion in the Book Review Digest for 1940 
was favorable.” 

Ciara W. Hersert, Librarian 
Public Library, District of Columbia 
Washington, D.C. 
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Building a Better Democracy 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

This is in reply to your recent letter. 

I shouldn’t be occupying the time of a 
busy man, except for one sentence in your 
letter—‘‘build a better democracy after the 
war.” 

I am afraid too many of my intellectual 
friends have the idea that a better democ- 
racy can be built by increasing the power of 
the state. That is not the road to democ- 
racy, in my humble opinion, but the road 
to totalitarian dictatorship. 

I should like to see, in an early issue of 
the American Library Association journal, 
an article outlining the books which call 
attention to the dangers of statism, begin- 
ning, of course, with Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations, and including Spencer’s The 
Man versus the State, Nock’s Our Enemy: 
The State, and the many other published 
books which have been brought out within 
the past ten years along this line. | 

THE CAXTON PRINTERS, 
J. H. Gieson, President 
Caldwell, Idaho 


Ltp. 


TO MR. GIPSON: 

We ought not to allow ourselves to fall 
victims to any political philosophy which is 
detrimental to our national welfare, so long 
as we have citizens who are well informed, 
capable of self-direction, and eager to ex- 
ercise their Librarians are 
cerned with developing and maintaining 
general understanding of the facts and prin- 


power. con- 


ciples necessary to intelligent participation 
in self-government. For this reason, the 


extension of public library service with an 
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active educational program is one of our) 
strongest safeguards against dictatorship, 

Your suggestion for a list of books on the 
power of the state will be given careful con. 
sideration. We appreciate your interest and 
suggestions. 


Cart H. Mitam 
Executive Secretary 


Cooperating with Churches 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

After attending the regional library in 
stitute at Philadelphia I came away with 
some ideas which I think might be worth 
The following suggestions for 
the cooperation of the library and the church 
in studying post-war problems seem worth 
consideration: 

1. Carefully annotated bibliographies of 
selected books or magazine articles on the 
subject might be mailed periodically to the 
ministers of the city, with the suggestion 
that they, in turn, may wish to call the 
attention of their congregations, or study 
groups within their churches, to some of 
these materials. 

2. Members of the library staff might 
offer their services to make brief reviews of 
significant books at ministerial meetings. 
Ministers would welcome a five- or ten- 
minute digest of one or two books each week. 

3. Copies of selected current books in the 
field might be made available for display 
and browsing at ministerial meetings, at 
church study groups, and at regional con- 
ferences on postwar problems. Some one 
person, probably a minister, would have to 
accept the responsibility for the safekeeping 
of the books. Locally the library might be 
willing to take care of their delivery and 
return. At a distance this might be handled 
through the mail. Mimeographed book lists 
for free distribution might also be made 
available at such meetings. 

4. If the library should consider sponsor- 
ing any public meetings or discussion groups 
on postwar problems, the ministers might be 
specially invited and urged to extend the 
invitation to interested laymen. 


passing on, 


Epwin A. Ross 
Elderslie Methodist Church 


Baltimore 








